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Women’s unequal access to and participation in education is a global phe- 
nomenon, but it is more prevalent in developing countries. This article posits 
that the subordination of women—both in general and as manifested in 
education—results from traditional patriarchal ideology and capitalist eco- 
nomic development. Patriarchy is defined here in terms of power and ideol- 
ogy: males demonstrably possess superior social, cultural, and economic 
power in most countries of the world. This power is reinforced by an underly- 
ing ideology of male superiority that has ancient origins. The subordination 
of women is also defined in terms of power, specifically, the lack of power 
women possess because of unequal access to education, employment oppor- 
tunities, and decision-making bodies worldwide. 

Feminist theories provide important insights into the reality of gender 
inequality and oppression. The basic proposition of such theories is that 
capitalist economic development and patriarchy interact to subordinate 
women.' While capitalist development reinforces women’s economic op- 
pression by utilizing them primarily as cheap labor, patriarchal ideology 
views women as inferior and expects them to function only as homemakers 
and mothers; accordingly, less emphasis is placed for women on education 
or high occupational attainment, which are reserved for men. Conflicts 
over the exploitation of women’s labor between patriarchal and capitalist 
interests are endemic to the history of the interaction between the two 
systems.” 

In feminist theories, the role of the state is central to understanding 
the persistence of gender subordination. The state controls access to edu- 


Special thanks go to Professor John Cogan and Professor Michael Paige for their encouragement 
and helpful suggestions in this research. 

' See Alison M. Jaggar, Feminist Politics and Human Nature (Totowa, N.J.: Rowman & Allanheld, 
1983); Nelly P. Stromquist, “The State and the Education of Women: Toward a Theoretical Under- 
standing” (paper presented at the Comparative and International Education Society annual meeting, 
Washington, D.C., March 12—15, 1987). 
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cation, the level of participation in the work force, and access to political 
decision making. The state also reinforces patriarchal ideology by officially 
defining appropriate roles for men and women. Accordingly, the role of 
the state and the creation of classes cannot be distinguished as independent 
variables apart from society’s capitalist economic development. 

In the case of developing countries, advanced industrial nations exer- 
cise particular influence on capitalist development.’ Because underdevel- 
oped nations lack financial resources, multinational corporations willingly 
invest capital and technologies in manufacturing industries to take advan- 
tage of cheap labor and a new pool of consumers. The result is dependent 
development, that is economic development shaped by the relationship 
with an economically advanced nation. This dependent relationship also 
manifests itself in terms of external influences on a developing country’s 
political ideology, technology, education, and culture. This depen- 
dency—1in terms of capital, trade, technology, and ideas—has had both 
positive and negative impacts on development in South Korea. Its econ- 
omy, which reflected export-oriented development strategies in the 1960s, 
has grown much faster than Latin American economies undergoing sim- 
ilar patterns.* However, this dependency also resulted in uneven develop- 
ment in South Korea, illustrated by the control of an unbalanced economy 
by loans and direct foreign investment and contrasts between urban and 
rural areas. In addition, capitalism generates unequal development be- 
tween female and male workers, as women workers suffer discrimination. 
Female workers are instrumental as a source of cheap labor in the develop- 
ment process, and the economy’s uneven development is reflected by 
different levels of education for men and women. 

To analyze gender inequality in education, we also need to examine 
the country’s cultural and historical circumstances and how they relate to 
capitalist economic development and patriarchy.’ In South Korea, the 
Confucian legacy inherited from China, which is itself patriarchal in na- 
ture, is deeply rooted in the consciousness of the people. Confucian cul- 
ture emphasizes male supremacy and division of labor by gender, a value 
system that supports gender differences as the economy and educational 
system develop.° 


* Fernando Henrique Cardoso, “Dependency and Development in Latin America,” New Left 
Review 74 (July—August 1972): 83—95. 

4 Barbara Stallings, “International Influence on Economic Policy: Debt, Stabilization, and Struc- 
tural Reform,” in The Politics of Economic Adjustment: International Constraints, Distributive Conflicts, 
and the State, ed. S. Haggard and R. Kaufman (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1992), 
pp. 46-47. 

> Fernando Henrique Cardoso, Dependency and Development in Latin America (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1979), pp. 172—73; Stephan Haggard, Pathways from the Periphery: The Politics of 
Growth in the Newly Industrializing Countries (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1990). 

© George D. M. Hyde, South Korea: Education, Culture and Economy (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1988), pp. 15-16. 
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South Korea offers an excellent case study for exploring these theoret- 
ical issues because gender inequality in education and occupations is par- 
ticularly evident in that country. This article suggests, first, that capitalist 
development and patriarchy, strengthened by the Confucian legacy, in- 
fluence gender inequality in the economy and in education; and second, 
that the Confucian emphasis on education supports the expansion of 
schooling for women, but only at the lower levels. Confucian culture’s 
strong patriarchal values work against equal participation in higher educa- 
tion for women. 


Historical Review of Confucian Culture in Korean Society 


Confucianism is one of the influential cultures in Korean history. 
Before its introduction, however, shamanism and Buddhism had been 
prevalent in Korean society. Shamanism dominated during the Three 
Kingdoms era (37 B.c. to 668 A.p.), and shamans—who were mostly fe- 
male—took dominant social positions.’ Confucianism is presumed to have 
arrived in Korea during the kingdom of Koguryo (one of the Three 
Kingdoms). Chinese writing, literature, and Confucianism are closely 
linked and were introduced simultaneously into Korea. As Korean schol- 
ars became proficient in this literature, Confucianism became firmly 
planted into society. By 372 a.p., for example, there were Confucian high 
schools and a university reportedly established in Koguryo.® 

According to Confucian beliefs, the key to building the ideal society 
is the development through education and moral cultivation of its living 
cornerstone, the princely man. Man becomes wiser through learning and 
better through the practice of virtue. To create such a society, everyone 
must be taught moral rituals. Education in this regard is a tool for cultivat- 
ing a moral mind, the most valuable aspect in a noble life, a means for 
maintaining collective social order, and a good way to increase social 
mobility. If people are educated well, they will truly love their country.’ 

The Yi Dynasty (1392—1910) established Confucianism as the nation’s 
foundation. It formed the core of education and was also the basis of 
governmental structures. After the Korean alphabet was created in 1446, 
the government published a tremendous amount of Confucian material 
to educate the entire populace.'? After this, Confucianism began to take 
root in the everyday life of the masses and the minute details governing the 


’ The origin of shamanism is not clear. However, it is regarded as the oldest religion in Korea. 
See Chu-Keun Chang, “Korean Folk-Belief: Shamanism and Shaman-Song in Cheju Island,” in 
Korean and Asian Religious Tradition, ed. C. Yu (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1977), p. 136. 

Seung-Kook Lew, “Confucianism and Korean Social Structure,” in Yu, ed., p. 162. 

* Yunwu Wang, The General Study of Historical Chinese Educational Thought (Taipei: Commercial 
Press, 1971), p. 342. 

'? Lew, p. 165. 
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nation’s family system. Every community established Confucian shrines 
(Hyangyo) and Confucian schools (Sowon) that were dedicated to training 
Confucian scholars and studies in Confucianism.'! These institutes also 
published Confucian classics and the writings of distinguished scholars. 
The national Confucian shrine held great religious, educational, and polit- 
ical importance during the Yi Dynasty. At the same time, the Confucian 
founders of this dynasty ruthlessly suppressed Buddhism and the strong 
shamanistic tradition. 

Confucianism is an overtly male-centered dogma that asserts sexual 
differences are natural and biological.'!* Confucian culture, particularly 
the yin-yang theory, connotes the dispositions of men and women as sym- 
bols of heaven and earth.’* As a result of these beliefs, a sexual hierarchy 
in status and value was established employing gender segregation. 

All human relations in a Confucian society are based on loyalty and 
obedience as well as the division of labor by gender. The functional differenti- 
ation between husband and wife is one of the fundamental relations in such 
a society. It requires the subordination of the wife to the husband, the son 
to the father, and the subjects to the rulers. The subjects are to show loyalty 
and devotion, the son fidelity, and the wife fidelity and chastity. This pattern 
is most obvious in family relations, as the younger generation is expected 
to adopt the customs and values held by the older generation. 

In propagating this male-female duality as the basis of the natural 
order and the nation’s social structure, Confucianism subordinated 
women to men, assigned them to stereotypic social categories (filial daugh- 
ters, dedicated mothers, and faithful wives who sacrifice to make their 
men great), and confined them spatially in the home’s inner rooms.!4 

In fact, premodern Korea sometimes seemed even more Confucian 
and traditionally Chinese than China itself.’ The Confucian legacy, espe- 


'' Chong-Hong Park, “Historical Review of Korean Confucianism,” in Yu, ed., p. 188. 

'2 Women in Shilla Dynasty (4th century a.p.—918) and in the Koryo Dynasty (918-1392), when 
Buddhism was predominant, enjoyed a higher degree of freedom and status. See Yung-Chung Kim, 
ed., Women of Korea: A History from Ancient Times to 1945, written under the direction of the Committee 
for the Compilation of the History of Korean Women (Seoul: Ewha Woman’s University Press, 
1979), pp. 30—31; Eui-Young Yu, “Women in Tradition and Modern Korea,” in Korean Women in 
Transition: At Home and Abroad, ed. E. Yu and E. H. Philips (Los Angeles: California State University, 
1987), p. 15. 

'S ‘The two primary forces of creation, yin and yang, were the principles for all phases of creation. 
Creation was explained by heaven and earth, male and female, king and subject, and strength 
and weakness, which symbolized positiveness and passivity. See Hoo-Jung Yoon, “The Nature and 
Directions of Korean Women’s Issues,” in Challenges for Women: Women’s Studies in Korea, ed. S. Chung 
(Seoul: Ewha Woman’s University Press, 1986), p. 45. 

'* Two categories of women have always lived outside the walls of social tradition and Confucian 
ideology: the professional shaman and the professional entertainer. Although treated with contempt, 
these women rendered indispensable professional services. See Martina Deuchler, The Corifucian 
Transformation of Korea: A Study of Society and Ideology (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1992), p. 2. 

'? Edwin O. Reischauer and John K. Fairbank, East Asia: The Great Tradition (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960), p. 426. 
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cially two key aspects—respect for learning and obedience to author- 
ity—has been a key cultural factor in South Korea’s economic develop- 
ment.!® In addition, Confucianism’s male supremacy has contributed to 
the use of female workers as cheap labor in the process of export- 
industrialization. 


Capitalist Economic Development 


Japan colonized Korea from 1910 to 1945, and only a small stock of 
educated manpower remained at the time of liberation, with approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the population illiterate. After its liberation from 
Japan, South Korea became heavily dependent on U.S. military and eco- 
nomic aid. Following the Korean War (1950—53), economic development 
emerged as a key priority, which led to universal primary education by 
1960. 

Political chaos after liberation through the Korean War destroyed 
most of the industrial plants built during the colonial period. Further- 
more, most industrial facilities were located in the nation’s northern part. 
Sandwiched between an implacable enemy to the north and a resurgent 
Japan to the south, an instinct for sheer survival has blended with a 
centrally coordinated economy that provides clear-cut achievement 
goals.'’ After 1953, South Korea survived largely on U.S. economic aid, 
which contributed to national defense, investment, and the production 
of durable goods. 

Through its relationship with the United States, South Korea merged 
into the world capitalist economic system as a dependent country. The 
military regime (1961-79) led by President Park Chung Hee carried out 
major economic reforms and adopted export-oriented industrialization 
following the advice of U.S. economic advisors.'® In addition to making 
economic sense, such reforms also strengthened the regime politically. 
President Park’s pronouncement that 1963 was to be a “year of work,” 
with a stress on production, export, and construction, could well be used 
to characterize the South Korean economic emphasis ever since. 

While South Korea lacked indigenous capital, it possessed cheap and 
abundant labor. The need for foreign capital and scientific and technologi- 
cal assistance allowed external groups to play a major role in shaping 


'® For further understanding of the relations of development and Confucian legacy in South 
Korea, see Ji-Sun Chung, “Developmental Forces of Education in South Korea: In the Perspective 
of Dependent Development” (Ph.D. diss., University of Toronto, 1986). 

17 Seung Soo Han, “Of Economic Success and Confucianism,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(December 20, 1984), p. 105. 

'? Bruce Cumings, “The Origins of Development of the Northeast Asian Political Economy: 
Industrial Sectors, Product Cycles, and Political Consequences,” International Organization 38, no. | 
(Winter 1984): 1—40. 
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South Korea’s overall growth rate and economic structure. When U.S. 
government aid dwindled, foreign loans—mainly from Japan and the 
United States— provided the capital for continued economic expansion.'® 
This inflow of foreign capital, technology, and international subcon- 
tracting were the major factors that propelled export industrialization in 
South Korea, although the nation remained in a dependent position. 

Industrial exports were concentrated in areas that could take advan- 
tage of South Korea’s relatively skilled and low-wage labor force. With 
the emphasis on labor-intensive processing of imported raw materials and 
intermediate goods, dependent development in South Korea experienced 
rapid large-scale proletarianization.”’ A skilled labor force, combined with 
a low wage structure, gave South Korea a comparative advantage in the 
international capitalist labor market and the global system of production 
relations.”! State support to foster the conditions necessary for attracting 
foreign capital and technology is acommon phenomenon of industrializa- 
tion in developing countries. To ensure the profits of foreign-based indus- 
tries, export-oriented industrialization requires the suppression of wages. 
This occurred in South Korea as the government intervened to hold 
down labor costs. 

There also has been a significant amount of international pressure 
from foreign capital for the liberalization of both South Korea’s trade 
and foreign-investment policies. In April 1970, the Masan Free Trade 
Zone was set up to promote exports, increase employment opportunities, 
and anticipate transfers of technology. The aim was to earn foreign ex- 
change and increase employment by combining the capital and technology 
of advanced foreign businesses with a cheap South Korean labor force. 

Along with capitalism, the principles of democracy— including equal- 
ity and individual rights—were also imported, although reluctantly. To 
maintain power and political stability, the state hoped to import economic 
ideas, that is, capitalism, into the educational system. Officials did not 
want, however, to inculcate what they considered to be the attendant evils 
of individualism, materialism, and public criticism of the state.”* Ideologies 
such as hierarchy, male supremacy, and collectivism were considered val- 
ues worth promoting in education for economic growth. The hierarchical 
values from Confucian traditions overwhelmed the values of democracy 
and equality. 


' After the normalization of relationships between South Korea and Japan in 1965, Japan soon 
replaced the United States as the principal source of direct foreign investment in South Korea. 

*° Hagen Koo, “From Farm to Factory: Proletarianization in Korea,” American Sociological Review 
55, no. 5 (October 1990): 678. 

*! Haggard recognizes the state’s active role in the development of South Korea and argues that 
South Korea has been more aggressive in exploiting its comparative advantage than nations in Latin 
America, South Asia, or Africa. See Haggard (n. 5 above), pp. 111—13. 

*? Chung, “Developmental Forces of Education in South Korea,” p. 201. 
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Confucian culture in Korean society traditionally places more empha- 
sis on the group than the individual, which is evident in the tendency to 
regard the state as an organic entity rather than as a collection of individu- 
als or institutions. Adherence to group interests at the expense of individ- 
ual sacrifice is often justified for the sake of achieving harmony. 

Superimposed on these well-grounded values of Confucian cul- 
ture—namely, conformity, loyalty to the state, patriarchy, discipline, in- 
dustriousness, and hard work—the centralized character of the Park re- 
gime facilitated dependent industrialization. Confucian philosophy, which 
encouraged duty to the nation and to society as a whole, made it easier 
for South Koreans to accept the oppression in the name of economic 
development. With its emphasis on filial piety to parents, Confucianism 
also encouraged workers to commit to their jobs as lifelong occupations.”° 

Except for Libya (a petroleum exporter), South Korea ranked as the 
fastest growing of the less developed countries during the 1960s in terms 
of expert growth rate.** Exports increased from $55 million in 1962 to 
$24.4 billion in 1983.” After its rapid transition from an agricultural 
to an industrial society, South Korea’s manufacturing exports became 
increasingly diversified. While the initial growth of exports was led by 
textiles, clothing, footwear, and plywood, South Korea has now entered 
the age of high technology, exporting cars and racing to get into the field 
of supercomputers. It also produces electrical machinery and appliances, 
transport equipment, and various manufactures of metal and nonmetallic 
minerals. Along with this diversification, the gross national product per 
capita has increased from $300 in 1953 to $6,749 in 1992. 

Faced with new challenges and obstacles to further industrial develop- 
ment, South Korea’s labor-intensive industrialization entered a capital- 
and skill-intensive phase in the 1980s.*° As the global structure of compar- 
ative advantage changes, South Korea must move into more technology- 
intensive industrial development that largely relies on local technological 
efforts. South Korea also has been confronted with growing trade frictions 
with developed countries that involve increasing protectionism in the 
international market and pressures from advanced nations to open its 
home market not only for commodities but also for monetary, financial, 


*8 Han, p. 104. Morishima also asserts that Confucianism has provided Japan with a loyalty- 
centered culture well suited to its single-minded dedication to economic development. See Michio 
Morishima, Why Has Japan Succeeded? Western Technology and the Japanese Ethos (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982). 

24 1 L. Wade and B. S. Kim, Economic Development of South Korea: The Political Economy of Success 
(New York: Praeger, 1978), p. 120. 

> Koo, “From Farm to Factory,” p. 672. 

26 Chuk Kyo Kim, “Evolution of Industrial Policy in Korea,” in Trends of Economic Development 
in East Asia: Essays in Honour of Willy Kraus, ed. W. Klenner (Berlin: Springer-Verlag, 1989), p. 472. 
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TABLE 1 
LABOR FORCE EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (Major DIVISION) 


Total 
N Employment Agriculture Manufacturing _—_ Services 
(1,000 Persons) (in %) (in %) (in %) (in %) 
1965: 
Total 8,522 100.0 58.7 10.3 31.0 
Female 35.5 38.6 28.3 31.8 
Male 64.5 61.4 71.7 68.2 
1980: 
Total 13,760 100.0 34.0 22.6 43.4 
Female 38.3 43.8 38.0 32.1 
Male 61.7 56.2 62.0 66.0 
1990: 
Total 18,036 100.0 18.2 27.3 54.4 
Female 40.7 45.5 41.8 38.5 
Male 59.3 54.5 58.3 61.4 


SourcE.— Republic of Korea, Korean Statistical Association, Korea Statistical Yearbook (Seoul, 1991, 
1990, 1969). 


and service trade.”’ Because of this evolving economic environment, South 
Korean economic policy has thus changed from an export-led growth 
strategy toward the internationalization of business.”® South Korean offi- 
cials have no choice but to integrate the nation into the world economy by 
allowing easier access to foreign business activities at home and promoting 
more business activities by South Korean enterprises overseas. 


Women and Industrialization 


The export industrialization of the 1960s and 1970s, which multiplied 
overall employment opportunities, also created more room for women 
workers. During the past 3 decades more women began working outside 
the home, a trend that might lead to the conclusion that capitalism over- 
rides patriarchal ideology.*” Nevertheless, although work participation has 
clearly emerged as an attractive and acceptable behavior among young, 
educated women, they continue to experience discrimination in terms of 
lower wages and job status. Most jobs for women are restricted to low 
levels with slim chances for promotion and less need for learning skills. 
As table | indicates, women made up 40.7 percent of the total labor force 
in 1990, up from 35.5 percent in 1965. This increase is most noticeable 
in manufacturing. 


27 Doo-Soon Ahn, “The New Paradigm of the Economic Policy for the Second Take-off of the 
Korean Economy,” in Klenner, ed., p. 449. 

8 Ibid., p. 459. 

*? See Nelly P. Stromquist, “Women and Illiteracy: The Interplay of Gender Subordination and 
Poverty,” Comparative Education Review 34, no. | (February 1990): 95-111, quote at 100. 
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TABLE 2 
PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INpusTRY BY AGE, 1990 (IN %) 


Female Male 
15-19 7.0 3.8 
20-24 21.9 10.7 
25-29 13.0 24.9 
30-34 15.0 20.8 
35-39 11.8 12.9 
40-44 10.5 10.6 
45-49 7.6 7.3 
50-54 6.0 5.2 
55-59 3.6 2.4 
60+ 3.8 1.4 


SourcE.— Republic of Korea, Korean 
Statistical Association, Korea Statistical 
Yearbook (Seoul, 1991). 


The expansion of business and industry has relied on cheap female 
labor mainly in textiles, electronics, and tourism, which require simple 
Skills. Young women are believed to have greater patience for tedious 
jobs, combined with more nimble fingers and better visual acuity—charac- 
teristics that are particularly welcome in sectors such as the garment 
and electronic industries.°’ Despite paying low wages for long hours in 
unhealthy and hazardous working conditions, these industries then claim 
they are liberating women.®! 

Gender differences in economic activity generally persist when age 
groups are considered. In manufacturing, which is the lowest-income 
industrial field in South Korea, most women workers are 20—24 (see table 
2). After this age, the employment rates for women tend to drop, reflecting 
the general age of marriage for South Korean women; half are married 
by age 24.°* Women generally enter the work force before marriage but 
face social pressure to leave either when they marry or on the birth of 
their first child. Many women in their 40s or 50s who had worked in the 
labor-intensive factories of the 1960s and 1970s left the labor force after 
marriage. Poorly educated and lacking the skills industry now demands, they 
end up working as housemaids for middle-class families at low wages.*® 


°° Hagen Koo, “Women Factory Workers in Korea,” in Yu and Philips, eds. (n. 12 above), p. 110. 
*! Anita Anand, “Re-thinking Women and Development: The Case for Feminism,” Convergence, 
15, no. 1 (1982): 11—26, see esp. p. 20. 

The mean age at marriage has risen considerably since the 1950s. Nasra M. Shah, Women of 
the World; Asia and the Pacific (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census; 
U.S. Agency for International Development, Office of Women in Development, 1985), p. 88. 

*3 Pasuk Phongpaichit, “Two Roads to the Factory: Industrialization Strategies and Women’s 
Employment in Southeast Asia,” in Structures of Patriarchy: The State, the Community and the Household, 
ed. B. Agarwal (London: Zed, 1988), p. 159. 
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With industrialization, changes in work patterns have contributed to 
higher levels of participation among younger women. Nevertheless, such 
changes do not necessarily produce improvements in socioeconomic status 
if most younger women are pushed into the labor force by economic 
necessity and work in tedious, low-paying jobs.™ 

South Korea’s real-wage growth rate may exceed that of any previous 
or contemporary industrial revolution.® At the same time, however, South 
Korea’s discrimination against women workers has also been strikingly 
evident. In 1980 the male-female wage gap of 44.5 percent was greater 
than in any other country for which data are available from the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization.*° Women receive less than half the pay re- 
ceived by men overall and about two-thirds of men’s salaries in selected 
positions (see table 3). The lower the educational level, the bigger this 
differential. According to 1990 figures, the wage rate of college-educated 
females was about 71.3 percent of males’, while the total average rate was 
55 percent. Alison Amsden makes the following observations about the 
relations of the growth rate in wages and the gender wage gap: “Korea’s 
outstanding real wage increases and unrivaled gender wage disparities 
are related to one another insofar as an unlimited supply of women 
workers has allowed Korea’s bifurcated wage structure to achieve dual 
ends. One end is the maintenance of international competitiveness in 
labor-intensive industries, which employ primarily females. The other is 
the entry into more skill-intensive pursuits on the basis of a relatively 
well-paid, highly motivated, male labor aristocracy.”*’ 

In terms of hours worked, although South Korean men have among 
the world’s longest hours, the nation’s women work even longer. In 1986, 
for example, the average South Korean female manufacturing worker 
put in more than 55 hours a week.°*® They work an average of 9.7 hours 
per day, compared to 9 hours for men. However, 85 percent of female 
urban workers earned less than the minimum family cost of living. 

This gender discrimination against women in the job market results 
from the interaction of capitalist industrialization and patriarchy, with 
Confucianism as the dominant patriarchal ideology in Korean society. As 
specified in Confucian social relationships, the husband is superior to his 
wife, and the wife is expected to accept her husband’s authority. This 
discrimination against females within the family is extended into society 
and perpetuated by industry. Hagen Koo argues that this patriarchy is 


*4 Shah, p. 54. 

°° The second in real-wage growth rate is Japan. See Alison H. Amsden, Asia’s Next Giant: South 
Korea and Late Industrialization (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989), pp. 203-4. 

56 Female/male average wage X 100; ibid., p. 204. 

7 Thid. 

38 “South Korea,” Economist (April 15, 1989), pp. 23-26. 
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actually functionally beneficial to the capitalist development process.*” 


“For it is the patriarchal system that produces the social characteristics of 
women—docility, submissiveness, low expectation of rewards—that make 
them particularly useful to the pattern of industrialization which these 
countries pursue. The authority structure in the factory of these countries 
is not modern and rational but based on patriarchal relations, a patriarchal 
structure taken out of its genuine cultural context and placed in a new 
economic context of capitalism.” Confucian values, such as loyalty, obedi- 
ence, male domination, and female subordination, enforce the patriarchal 
family system and justify the use of the female labor force in the name 
of national economic development. 

Another area that reflects this pattern of sexual discrimination among 
industrial workers is found in policies concerning paid leave days. For 
example, in the case of the Poongsan Corporation, South Korea’s largest 
nonsteel metal manufacturer, if a worker is the oldest grandson and main 
heir, he is allowed a 6-day paid annual leave on the death of his grandpar- 
ents.*” The number of days allowed is the same for the death of his parents 
or his spouse. For female workers, leave is not specified. However, only 
4 days of paid leave are allowed for the death rites of the employee’s 
parent-in-law. These leave allowances are manifestations of the traditions 
of patrilineal descent in the Confucian-oriented Korean family. 

The subordinate position of South Korean women is not confined to 
factory workers, however; even the educated are oppressed. Few women 
work in the higher levels of the bureaucracy, although women are well 
represented in higher education. Female workers employed by category 
in 1990 were 25.6 percent in production; 20.4 percent in agriculture, 
forest and fisheries; 16.9 percent in sales; 16.7 percent in services; 12.8 
percent in clerical work; 7.5 percent in professional, technical, and related 
fields; and 0.1 percent in administrative and managerial fields.*! Women 
in high-level occupations also find it extremely difficult to obtain job 
promotions. Moreover, job advertisements usually specify gender, even 
for posts with foreign companies.” 

Rapid industrialization and the shift toward capital-intensive industry 
in South Korea have created a tight labor market for industrial workers 
in skilled and technical jobs. Women usually inherit only those work 
opportunities that men discard. Welding, for example, a traditional male 
occupation characterized by a high turnover rate, is one skill that South 


*9 Koo, “Women Factory Workers in Korea,” pp. 110-11. 

*© Choong Soon Kim, The Culture of Korean Industry: An Ethnography of Poongsan Corporation 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1992), p. 204. 

*! Republic of Korea, Economic Planning Board, Korea Statistical Yearbook (Seoul: Statistics Bu- 
reau, 1991), p. 77. 

® “South Korea,” p. 24. 
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Korean women have been encouraged to learn.** In advanced countries 
like Japan, robots are increasingly replacing manpower. South Korea 
cannot afford robots but it can offer women the unpleasant jobs that men 
no longer want. 

The treatment of workers in general has not been benevolent, in 
contrast to a rapid increase in labor productivity during industrialization. 
Women in particular have played a peripheral role in the industrial labor 
force. They have been hauled into the labor market when an especially 
strong demand existed for labor or when there was a special demand for 
work at which women are believed to excel. Under other circumstances, 
however, there was a strong social preference for keeping women at home. 


The Pattern of Educational Inequality 


The expansion of educational opportunities and capitalist economic 
development have paralleled each other in South Korea. In response to 
the developmental needs of a burgeoning capitalist economy, the educa- 
tional system has been adapted to provide a labor force with the required 
skills, taking on the role of reproducing the relations of production. The 
development of capitalist schooling was then accompanied by gender 
inequality. 

As industrialization began, illiteracy presented an obstacle to South 
Korea’s economic development. After the nation’s liberation in 1945 the 
government initiated programs to eradicate illiteracy in response to the 
needs of development and the people. Literacy education comprised the 
main thrust of the adult education program. The main institutes for 
this effort were the national script training centers and adult education 
classes.*® The national script training classes were held in schools, publica- 
tion halls, and community centers, while adult education classes were run 
in civic schools. To strengthen this program, five terms of literacy educa- 
tion were set up from 1954 to 1958, a movement initiated by the Ministry 
of Education in cooperation with the ministries of Internal Affairs and 
National Defense. In addition, student volunteer work in community 
literacy education was significant. As a result of these efforts, the literacy 
rate increased from 22 percent in 1945 to 72.1 percent in 1960. By 1970 
this figure had reached 88.4 percent, then 96.3 percent in 1990. 


*8 The Korean Employers’ Federation has even suggested that more women be trained in welding 
techniques. See Phongpaichit (n. 33 above), p. 160. 

44 Then, once robots are introduced, women welders will be discarded and ushered back to their 
kitchens again. See ibid. 

* These institutions were called Kukmoon Kangsup So, Kongmin Hakyo Sungin Ban, and Kukmoon 
Haduk Ban in Korean. See Chong-Kun Hwang, Social Education in Korea (Seoul: Educational Science 
Co., 1980), pp. 206-18. 

*© Unesco, Statistical Yearbook (Paris: Unesco, 1992), pp. 1-29. 
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TABLE 4 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT RATIOS (IN %) 


Year Primary Secondary _ Tertiary 
1950, female/male 53 20 
1965: 
Total 92 31 6.2 
Female 89 23 322 
Male 94 38 9.0 
1980: 
Total 100 69 14.8 
Female 100 65 7.3 
Male 100 72 21.9 
1991: 
Total 100 88 40.5 
Female 100 86 20:7 
Male 100 89 52.1 


SourcE.— Unesco, Statistical Yearbook (Paris, 1992, 1991, 
1970). 


In South Korea, primary schooling expanded with the enactment 
of free and compulsory education in 1960, and the enrollment rate in 
elementary schools has soared to nearly 100 percent (see table 4). After 
the rise in primary school enrollment, the educational emphasis shifted 
to secondary and higher education. Secondary enrollments increased from 
20 percent in 1950 to 88 percent in 1991, while the enrollment rate for 
higher education rose from 5 percent in 1960 to 40.5 percent in 1991. 

As a result of the literacy campaigns and the tremendous expansion of 
primary education, the female literacy rate has been raised substantially. 
Increased enrollment ratios of primary and secondary schooling have also 
yielded positive changes in women’s education. Because of this increase, 
gender inequality has narrowed at both the primary and secondary levels 
in terms of enrollment ratios (see table 4). As will be discussed later, the 
narrowing of gender inequality cannot be generalized overall, however. 

During industrialization, the expansion of South Korean education 
reflected both common patterns of capitalist schooling and the nation’s 
Confucian legacy. The primary characteristic of capitalist schooling is 
the spread of basic education through the gradual extension of primary 
education. This is designed to provide training in citizenship and elemen- 
tary scientific and technical subjects, with a view to subsequent employ- 
ment in skilled work.*’ The effort to upgrade South Korea’s human capital 
was promoted through rapid educational expansion that led to universal 


*’ Samir Amin, “Literacy Training and Mass Education for Development,” in A Turning Point 
for Literacy: Adult Education for Development: The Spirit and Declaration of Persepolis, ed. L. Bataille 
(Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1976), p. 85. 
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primary education and nearly universal adult literacy, as well as increas- 
ingly higher enrollment rates at all levels of schooling. The rise in literacy 
both consolidates national consciousness and increases skilled manpower. 
Compared to other developing countries, South Korea has achieved rela- 
tively high rates of literacy and primary school enrollment in the last 
4 decades.* 

Confucianism also has facilitated the nation’s educational expansion, 
as one of the most important aspects of Confucian culture is its reverence 
for education. The emphasis on learning and use of competitive examina- 
tions to determine social and occupational achievement has long motivated 
South Koreans to pursue scholarly and educational endeavors, which are 
crucial to the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge and skills indispensa- 
ble for development.*” Poor in resources but rich in education, South 
Korea’s abundant labor force was continuously upgraded as its educa- 
tional system expanded and improved. What distinguishes the curriculum 
of South Korean schools from that of countries where development at- 
tempts failed is not its emphasis on science and technology but its stress 
on moral education and discipline.” 

In addition to the Confucian legacy’s importance as a cultural form 
that facilitates the development of schooling, it also largely establishes the 
framework for moral education. Through moral education, the role of 
loyalty or national patriotism is emphasized for developing a harmonious 
and subservient attitude. This philosophy helps to strengthen state forma- 
tion and the political socialization of South Koreans and also has contrib- 
uted to an acceptance of capitalism. 

The value systems and virtues of sexual division and patriarchy are 
prominent in overall school curricula. South Korean women are seen as 
being responsible for keeping families together and a source of cheap 
labor. Patriarchy emphasizes the development of leadership and skills for 
male students but encourages females to be obedient. The ideal woman 
portrayed in textbooks tends to be a respectful daughter, good mother, 
sacrificing sister, and loyal factory worker.°! Most textbooks stress the 
dichotomous idea that men participate in the workplace and women work 
at home. The normal family is portrayed as a working father and a mother 
who stays home to care for the children. Women are depicted as caregivers 
in the domestic world, while men are the builders of society. The former 


*8 The 1990 literacy rate of South Korea is 96.3 percent; Brazil, 81.1 percent; Mexico, 87.6 
percent; and Chile, 93.4 percent. See Unesco, Statistical Yearbook, 1992, pp. 1—36. 

* Young-Iob Chung, “The Impact of Chinese Culture on Korea’s Economic Development,” in 
Confucianism and Educational Development: An Oriental Alternative? ed. H. Tai (Washington, D.C.: 
Washington Institute Press, 1989), p. 160. 

°° Noel F. McGinn et al., Education and Development in Korea (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1980), p. 228. 

See Yu, “Women in Tradition and Modern Korea” (n. 12 above), p. 24. 
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TABLE 5 
CHARACTERS APPEARING IN TEXTBOOKS (IN %) 


Elementary School Middle School High School Total 


Female 39.2 31.9 9.4 31.3 


Male 60.8 68.1 90.6 68.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N 1,615 329 596 2,540 


SourRcE.— Korean Women’s Development Institute, “A Study of Gender Roles in 
the Primary and Secondary School Curriculum,” 1993 Research Report 200-04 (Han- 
Hak Sa, Seoul, 1993), p. 40. 


is built on the image of subservience; the latter based on aggressive leader- 
ship. In textbooks of ethics, readings, social studies, and practical courses, 
men generally are featured as healthy or strong; women as ill or weak.*? 
Table 5 shows this clear gender segregation, as among the characters who 
appear in the textbooks, the total percentage of females is 31.3: 39.2 
percent in elementary textbooks, 31.9 percent in middle-school textbooks, 
and 9.4 percent in high-school textbooks. These data also indicate that 
the higher the level of schooling, the lower the proportion of female 
characters. The characters of stories or anecdotes quoted in the textbooks 
are mostly men, and among the 11 historical heroes introduced in social 
studies, all but one are male.** The historical heroines are treated lightly, 
if at all. 

The number of cases in textbooks in which women are depicted as 
having a career is 22, while that of men is 145.°* Specifically, seven fields 
of female employment are shown, while 22 fields of male employment are 
featured. While 42 full-time housewives appear in elementary textbooks, 
there are 16 employed females. Considering that the participation rate 
of women in the labor market is 40.7 percent (see table 1), it is clear 
that school textbooks do not reflect the reality of increasing employment 
among women. In addition, illustrations of women usually appear in 
chapters related to manners, while men dominate in chapters about work 
and careers. Textbooks contain few illustrations of women judicial offi- 
cers, discussion groups, chairpersons, or decision makers. 

In the early phase of industrialization, males were the focus of all 
vocational-school education and attempts to upgrade skills in the private 


°2 Korean Women’s Development Institute, “A Study of Gender Roles in the Primary and Second- 
ary School Curriculum,” 1993 Research Report 200-04 (Han-Hak Sa, Seoul, 1993), pp. 89-92. 

53 “Prominent Sexual Segregation in Primary School Textbooks,” Joong-Ang Daily Newspaper 
(Seoul) (May 8, 1992), p. 7. 

** Korean Women’s Development Institute, pp. 43-44. 
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TABLE 6 
FEMALE STUDENTS BY FIELDS OF STUDY IN HIGHER EDUCATION (IN %) 


Field of Study South Korea Japan Chile Mexico 
Total 31.3 38.5 44.4 41.6 
Humanities 48.3 72.6 52.6 54.5 
Education 60.0 72.8 69.0 63.3 
Arts 65.0 72.6 65.2 45.8 
Law 11.9 ve 29.5 39.0 
Social sciences 24.0 18.6 58.7 57.6 
Natural science 29.4 16.5 81.4 53.3 
Engineering 3.0 4.4 19.5 14.9 
Medical and health 49.4 43.5 59.0 50.5 
Agriculture 18.5 20.2 35.9 21.0 
Home economics 94.1 99.5 98.1 tone 


SourcE.— Unesco, Statistical Yearbook (Paris, 1991, 1990, 1989). 
Note.— The data for Japan, South Korea, and Mexico are from 1989. The 
data for Chile are from 1987. 


sector. In 1975, for example, the enrollment ratio of female students in 
vocational high schools was 33.3 percent and that of junior technical 
colleges was 25.4 percent.” In addition, although women have made 
advances in terms of educational expansion and greater access to noncon- 
ventional careers, they continue to benefit less than men from the formal 
educational system. There are also still differences in the literacy rates of 
males and females.°° 

The uneven development between males and females is even more 
obvious in higher education, a sector that has constantly but unevenly 
expanded. Gender inequality at this level is apparent from differences in 
enrollment ratios and fields of study. Table 4 shows that enrollment ratios 
of males—which were triple those of females in the 1960s and 
1970s—were still almost double in 1991 when this figure was 52.1 percent. 
Women’s enrollment ratio in colleges and universities was 27.7 percent 
in 1991, an increase from 3.2 percent in 1965 and 7.3 percent in 1980. 
One of the reasons for this contrast is that the improvement of women’s 
primary and secondary education is a main interest of the state, but higher 
education is not. 

Home economics is the dominant field of study for women, followed 
by education, the arts, and medical science and health-related fields (see 
table 6). Of these female students, 61.3 percent are enrolled in programs 
that require less than a 4-year degree, while the percentage of male stu- 


55 Republic of Korea, Ministry of Education, Statistical Yearbook of Education (Seoul: Statistics 
Bureau, 1975). 


°° The literacy rate of females in 1990 is 93.5 percent, while that of males is 99.1 percent; 
Unesco, Statistical Yearbook, 1992 (n. 46 above), pp. 1-29. 
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dents in this group is 42.5.°’ Excluding this category, male students still 
dominate all other fields, especially engineering, law, natural science, 
social science, and agriculture, which are not regarded as feminine. This 
point is consistent with Nelly Stromquist’s statement that “the subordina- 
tion of women has not just disappeared, but rather taken subtle and 
palatable forms as gender differences in education have occurred only at 
higher levels of education and in the selection of fields rather than in 
access to them.”°® 

When compared with other developing countries not influenced by 
Confucian culture, such as Mexico and Chile, South Korea shows a higher 
degree of gender segregation in the selection of fields of study.°? Overall, 
Mexico and Chile have higher ratios of female students than South Korea, 
especially in the fields of engineering, social science, natural science, and 
law (see table 6). Culturally, South Korea and Japan share the Confucian 
tradition, and although Japan is a developed country, it also possesses a 
higher level of gender inequality in higher education than either Chile 
or Mexico. 

In short then, South Korea has experienced a more rapid but uneven 
(in terms of gender equality) expansion of education relative to other 
developing countries. Much of this educational development can be ex- 
plained by cultural and historical factors, especially Confucianism. The 
Confucian legacy—the most striking and dominant cultural form 
throughout Korean history—is deeply rooted in the consciousness of the 
nation’s people. The state has also reinforced this legacy through the 
educational system. 

The sexual division of labor is a central tenet of Confucianism. More 
than 40 percent of South Koreans over 60 think women’s work should 
consist only of housework, which does not require higher education. 
The rate of return to education for males is expected to be greater than 
that of females (see table 3) because even women with higher education 
receive lower wages than their male counterparts.®! If a child is to be 
educated, preference is given to the son. Even mothers consider their sons’ 
education as more important than their daughters’. Ironically, higher 
educational levels for women are often regarded as a means of increasing 
their price in the marriage market.°? Higher education thus remains 


*” Unesco, Statistical Yearbook, 1992. 

*8 Stromquist, “Women and Illiteracy” (n. 29 above), p. 100. 

*® Similar to South Korea, Mexico and Chile are characterized by dependent development, and 
their governments have tended toward autocracy. The different cultural and historical backgrounds 
of these countries is why they were selected for comparison. 

°° “South Korea” (n. 38 above), p. 24. 

°! Kim’s study also shows gender difference of the rates of return to education. See Jae Won 
Kim, “The Role of Education in Economic Development—the Korean Experience,” in Klenner, ed. 
(n. 26 above), p. 529. 

6? Shah (n. 32 above), p. 35. 
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largely a consumer commodity for a woman, the acquisition of which 
adds to her eligibility for marriage and improves her prospects for a 
better match. Accordingly, most women—guided by their parents and 
teachers—tend to select traditional female fields when pursuing higher 
education, an example of how the Confucian patriarchal system functions 
as a constraint to female participation at this level of education in 
South Korea. 

In conclusion, the interaction between capitalist economic develop- 
ment and Confucian patriarchy has resulted in the expansion of schooling 
in South Korea. This process has been characterized by inequality in both 
education and the workplace, with the state playing an important role in 
conveying patriarchal attitudes through the educational system. 
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